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So some of the Hellenistic centers throve under Roman sway, some fell 
into ruin and decay. From chapter to chapter Professor Mahaffy traces the 
causes and effects of Hellenic prosperity and influence or Hellenic weakness 
and decline, in the East or in the West, in its original aspects or colored with 
Roman habits and modified by Roman tastes. And whether he leads us himself 
or turns us over to Cicero or Plutarch or Dion Chrysostomus or Strabo, what 
he writes is not only charming and entertaining but also illuminating. Of all 
Professor Mahaffy's "popular" works, this is one of the most scholarly and 
helpful. Its usefulness as a work of reference is further enhanced by the addition 
of a full index. 

There is little to criticize. The author's immense historical erudition in 
all fields of the Hellenistic period occasionally leads him into digressions far 
beyond the bounds of his subject — as, for instance, when his discussion of Hel- 
lenistic conditions in Spain easily draws him off into a discursus on Phoenician 
and barbarian conditions in Spain (pp. 229 ff.), which have nothing to do with 
the "Greek World." So, also, the elaborate analysis of the Latin style of Apu- 
leius (pp. 342, 343) is interesting enough, but no contribution to the subject of 
the chapter or of the book. 

The attractive architecture of the book is marred by a good many misprints: 
e. g., immediately in the Table of Contents (p. vii) Ves (no hyphen) pasian; 
Lucullns (p. 185); spreeding for spreading (p. 222); 188 for 198 (footnote, 
p. 224); by the omission of some such verb as saw Strabo becomes a Roman 
executioner (p. 256); Acoka for Acoka (p. 21); n^xrews for nepo^ws, (p. 238); 
KaTewovTurdrj for KareirorrUrfri) (p. 21). Misspellings, as Achuea for Achaia 
(p. 304), whilome for whilom (p. 296), Caphereus for Caphareus (330), and 
corruptions like Chio for Chios and Tino for Tenos are unfortunate. The spell- 
ing of Greek names and titles is consistent, with few exceptions: dioiketes (p. 289) 
and eirenophylaces (p. 289), but epimeletae (p. 289) and chorocitharislae (p. 306), 
while synoekised (p. 315) is nothing less than a monstrosity; Heraeon (p. 413) 
and Koropaeus (p. 369) are almost as bad. 

W. M. 



A New First Latin Book. By John Henderson and R. A. Little. 
Toronto: Copp Clark Co. 1906. 

This book is a revised edition of the First Latin Book, which, originally pub- 
lished in 1892, has had such marked success in the high schools and collegiate 
institutes of Ontario. The experience of fourteen years, the pressure of other 
branches of study upon the time of the schools, the progress, perhaps, of Latin 
scholarship itself during that time, revealed deficiencies in the first edition. 
These deficiencies have been removed, and the authors have increased the utility 
of the book by the addition of many improvements which will facilitate the prog- 
ress of the student and at the same time render more thorough and interesting 
the acquirement of a knowledge of the elements of Latin. 
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Among the improvements added by the authors the following may be 
specially noticed: a more simple and concise statement of the facts of Latin 
grammar; the gradual introduction of the student to a knowledge of the inflec- 
tions of the verb, noun, adjective, and pronoun; the addition of English deriva- 
tives to the vocabularies in the earlier part of the book — a feature which, in the 
hands of the judicious teacher, is the foundation at once of a knowledge of Eng- 
lish and of Latin prose; the interspersion throughout the book of easy passages 
for sight translation. Particular attention should be drawn to the treatment of 
Latin syntax in the book as at once simple, interesting, and concise from the 
learner's point of view. This portion of the book is free from that over-elabora- 
tion and over-division which mar so many otherwise excellent manuals. Finally, 
the New First Latin Book is a complete introduction to the reading of Caesar. 

William Dale 
St. Mary's, Ont. 



The First Six Books of Virgil's Aeneid. With Introduction, Notes, 
and Vocabulary. By Jesse Benedict Carter. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co., 1903. Pp. xxxv+153 + 252 + 134. $1.40. 

The First Six Books 0} Virgil's Aeneid. With Introduction, Notes, 
and Vocabulary. Abridged Edition. By Jesse Benedict 
Carter. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1906. Pp. xxviii + 
153+ 120 + 134. $1.20. 

These volumes are practically identical in their introductory chapters, text, 
and vocabulary, except that there is no treatment of metres in the abridged 
edition. The notes of the smaller book are briefer and omit some of the details 
given in the other, especially in the second half. The abridgment has been made 
with excellent judgment and has undoubtedly accomplished its purpose of adapt- 
ing it more closely to the requirements of the pupil. 

In the Introduction are chapters on "Virgil," "The Aeneid," "Virgil Past 
and Present," "The Myths of the Aeneid," and "The Metres of the Aeneid." 
These subjects are treated in a rather broader, more scholarly manner than is 
common in such introductions, and yet simply and clearly. At a few points, 
however, there is chance for amendment, especially in form of expression. A 
misleading statement at the top of p. xii has been corrected in the new edition. 

A few grammatical blunders in the notes remain to be corrected; e. g.: i. 58, 
jaciat is almost necessarily a condition contrary to fact; i. 126, alto, and i. 226, 
regnis, can hardly be a different case from i. 181, pelago ; iv 35, esto is not " grant 
me this much," but rather " granted," " even if." In the note on i.179, jruges 
.... frangere saxo, we need light on Professor Carter's idea of a grindstone. 

It is the author's policy not to give many translations in the notes, and those 
he gives are generally excellent. One could wish that he had given more, espe- 
cially at points where their absence will lead the pupil to an inelegant rendering. 



